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children’s health. 


of which lie has no conception until then, and from the very 
fact of not having perfect vision without glasses he values 
the delights of being able to see if possible more than normal 

people. . 

This brings me to a movement which is steadily growing 

in favour, namely, the frequent medical examination of children 
so as to detect the beginning of any mischief and to be able 
to correct it in time. This systematic examination should 
be done about three times a year and by the same doctor, 
so as to get a comparative record. The child is examined 
as to chest capacity, the condition of the lungs and heart ; 
the spine is examined for lateral curvature, this is specially 
needed with girls, partly because it shows more on a woman’s 
figure, but also and much more important because with 
curvature of the spine, the pelvis or hip bone also changes 
in shape, and when the girl becomes a woman one of the 
chief causes of difficulty in childbirth is this crookedness 
of the pelvis ; it is for this reason that one lays such great 
stress on lateral curvature in a girl and on giving exercises 
to rectify it during the early stages. The advantage of this 
systematic examination of children is that errors in vision, 
throat troubles, hollow teeth, lateral curvature, flat foot, 
&c., are detected early, and taken together these conditions 
make a great difference as to whether the child’s future life 
is to be a sound healthy one or no. 


AN ESSAY ON GREEK SCULPTURE. 

By George Knollys Blogg. 

(Continued from page 851 ). 

Perhaps, though I may be pardoned if in this I seem to 
digress, it may help to a better appreciation of the Hellenic 
temper in this matter, if I contrast it with the modern 
spirit. I may as well say at once, although I deplore it, that 
there appears to me to be very little of the Greek tendency in 
our present system of athletics. The reasons for this are 
several. In the first place, learning and muscular exercise 
are, to a very great extent, divorced from each other. I do 
not mean to say that there is not an honest attempt, in schools 
and colleges, to encourage them side by side, but the fact 
remains that the scholar, as a rule, is not a good athlete. The 
converse is also generally true. In Greece it was not so. 1 
feel sure that Lysis, Charmides, and Simmias were good 
athletes, and no one, I think, will question their interest m 
philosophy. But I very much doubt if the performance of 
their English representatives in the field or in the gymnasium 
would be to their credit. Now one explanation is probably 
due to heredity. A race of scholars is not likely to produce 
athletic successors, because a sedentary and inactive mode 
of life are hardly the ingredients out of which such stuff is 
made. Economic conditions must also enter largely into u- 
matter. A scholar, as a rule, has not sufficient time both for 
study and exercise. His period of preparation at college is 
limited and probably his first object is to pass some examma- 
1+1 * Ju lead" to future academic employment. But 

fsr 

an atmosphere of spur, which 
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players and to the onlookers. The fine spirit of doing one’s 
best because such things are fair and sweet in themselves 
and according to nature, is lost sight of ; and the only motive 
to excel becomes a sordid one. But if we could banish all 
this, and train our boys and young men to play their games in 
all earnestness, but in the same manner as they did as children, 
the old Greek spirit might come back to us, and a new Pindar 
might arise, the theme of whose verses should be the modern 
cricketer, cyclist, or runner, and the strength, the grace, and 
the valour of each of these the source of his inspiration. 

Of the two names that stand out most prominently as 
sculptors of this class, the most noticeable are those of Myron 
and Polycletus. We have approached almost to the highest 
point in Greek art. for these two men were contemporary with 
Phidias, were, in fact, trained in the same studio. The former 
excelled in representing the athlete in full action, and of his 
achievements the greatest and most popular is the Discobolus, 
or the Disc Thrower, an ancient copy of which is in the British 
Museum. Walter Pater, in his studies on Greek art, gives an 
interesting account of this statue, in which he points out that 
its chief merit lies in its representation of that moment which 


v'j. w licit iic Cciiis me 


ensues between two opposed motions, 
mystery of combined motion and rest.” The right arm 
holding the disc is swung back, while almost at. the same 
moment the left foot is in the act of starting forward. He 
thus considers that it is a learned work, because this mystery 
was no easy thing to do accurately ; it could only have come 
of long study. But as he says, and I think all who know this 
statue will agree with him, it is its freshness, its simplicity, 
its kinship to nature, whicli constitutes its true charm. And 
in a really fine and appreciative passage, which I wish I had by 

n J. e t0 . , read ’ he ^ uotes of it a saying of Pindar which I think 
d Wl. 1 e-echo : “to Se <£va ajrai/ KpaTisTO!/.” 

M ith the higher forms of sculpture, with the body of man 

™ 1 S . 1010 aspect) thls artlst is not concerned. He does not, 

of thp ^ ) ni irec * manner > attempt to reveal to us anything 

K i athl6tR - But bv a ^ study, 1 think it i! 

vouths nf' a m C hi t0 that there is ^thing in these 

iere is about them an atmosphere 
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of refinement, a sense of standing apart which neither time 
nor association can quite explain. There were, as we. know, 
also scholars, and in the course of time the true value of their 
knowledge would come home to them. Their learning was 
as yet only a mental training, a thing to be cultivated side by 
side with the physical as part of the equipment of man. But 
later on, the ethics of his education, in its appeal to the heart 
and the conscience, would become apparent to the youth, and 
ft is the possibility of this revelation, or perhaps rather the 
dawn of it that, without in the least detracting from the purely 
natural view of the subject, lends to it an additional interest, 
and creates a charm, at the first sight not quite apparent. 

As Myron represented the athlete in the moment of action, 
so Polycletus moulded him in the moment of rest. Of his 
extant statues, the best known is the Diadumenos, the youth 
binding the. ribbon or fillet of victory around his brow. The 
same naturalism, with perhaps somewhat more of quiet 
strength, is noticeable in his statues. It is interesting to learn 
of him that he claimed to have fixed the canon of human form, 
the perfect man, and though this can scarcely be a mattei 
that, it would be safe to dogmatize about, he at least achieved 


a measure of success which few of his contemporaries have 
equalled, if indeed any have excelled. 

But there was another reason whicli must have led to this 

excellence, and this was the exceptional opportunities that 

the sculptor had of observing the body of the athlete. From 

the fifteenth Olympiad downwards it became the custom tor 

the competitors, in the games or in the gymnasium, to appear 

naked, and thus he could notice every phase of the body, 

undisguised by any form of clothing. The practice sound, 

strange to our northern ears, hut we must remember that what 

we consider decency is not a fixed quantity, but vanes according 

to time and circumstance. Even in England, as little clot ring 

L is consistent with our ideas of propriety . wonrmgmn» 

or snorts and from this to the dispensing with it altogether i. 

only another step. That it was a natural thing 

, think quite evident, for it is impossible to marine sue 
I think, quit time of Socrates, whose greatest 
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case, and though the idea of disguising the form, as was the 
practice in the East, never came into fashion, the undraped 
feminine figure was looked upon as an impossibility. There 
are, of course, notable exceptions to this rule, especially i n 
the’ case of goddesses such as Aphrodite, but her divinity, 
I presume, was a sufficient excuse for defying criticism. 
But it was only in Sparta that the women were allowed to 
appear naked in the arena, and this custom was a constant 
source of reproach between Athens and her rival in the 
Peleponnesus. But this manly privilege granted to the 

athlete ot appearing on these occasions as God and nature 
had intended him, was of the greatest benefit to the 
sculptor, and introduces another element into this matter, 
which even at the risk of appearing tedious, I must dwell 
upon for a little. 

Such statues as the Discobolus and the Diadumenos are not 
merely expressions of the beauty of youth, they are also 
eloquent of the dignity of the body of man. It is a mistake to 
my mind to imagine that the artist merely selected some lad, 
noted for his grace, and only busied himself with the form. 
No doubt youth is the time when life is most gracious, and, 
from the point of view of art, forms the most aesthetic subject 
for treatment of this kind. But as time goes on it is difficult 
for the grown man to keep the finer proportions of boyhood, 
even supposing that his mode of life in no way interfered with 
his bodily development. Time and age and the wrestle of 
the spirit with the flesh leave their marks on the body as well 
as on the face. But from the essential point of view, is the 
body less beautiful than in former years ? The outline, the 
proportions mav be less graceful. They may not please the 
eye to the same extent. But the body itself is not less 
beautiful, because it is still the same fearful and wonderful 
structure that it was from the beginning. And as such, it 
is an object not for concealment, but rather for admiration, 
a t mg for angels to wonder at and for men to reverence. 
And it is this doctrine of the dignity of the flesh apart from 
question of age which seems to come, down to us as a 
message from the old artists of Hellas, a message which 

i • J* 1 con ’ v ention cannot wholly silence, and concerning 
hlch nature herself is always eloquent. 
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We now approach the greatest name in the study of Greek 
sculpture, viz., that of Phidias, a name that is not only remark- 
able for the high achievements with which it is connected, but 
also for the motives which prompted them. That particular 
quality which they especially represent had not been absent 
from the works of preceding artists, some in fact had come 
under its influence to a considerable extent, but 1 mention it 
more directly for the first time for two reasons. Firstly, 
because I have endeavoured in this paper more to study the 
general tendencies that are noticeable, both at the birth of 
art and during its development, rather than any special 
characteristic ; and secondly, because to follow out this element 
in its fullness during the whole time 1 have selected would 
involve a special reading and knowledge which I have no 
pretensions to possess. But when we reach to Phidias this 
quality is so prominent that it can no longer be left out of 
account, and therefore I propose, as a fitting end to my paper, 
to endeavour to explain somewhat of the meaning of it, 
especially in its connection with the work of this remarkable 

That element, in a word, is what is known as idealism, but 
before defining it I should like first to consider a iew of the 
sculptures that are attributed to Phidias, and then point out 
in what manner they bear out what I conceive to be the 
meaning of this term. Here, unfortunately, we are met by 
one great difficulty. Of the two ideal statues which he erected 
at Athens and Olympia, in the one case only coj»« | J™ve 
and in the second, no monumental evidence at all lias come 
down to us We have therefore, in the absence o( direct 

tZ o rely largely upon two facts, vis., the writings of such 
proof, to rei) mrg y i behe id them; and secondly, 

men as Pausanias who actual v 


upon the history ol : the i tunes ^ phidias was passed 

Let us consider the latter. y ^ ^ great Persian 

among stirring events, vi ., exaggerate the influence 

invasion. It is almost ■ »possffibti pexagg ^ ^ had 

that such victories ially in its dealings with art. 

sr.tss r — . « - - 
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to the native country. When greater dynasties than her own 
1 , ,d gone down before that successful advance, it was not to 
be wondered at that she should tremble. For as yet Greeks 
and Asiatics had not met in the field, and that great superiority 
of the western over the eastern soldier had not been 
established. Greece did not till this moment know her full 
powers. Nor perhaps did she wholly recognise what the 
degradation would mean if Darius 01 Xeixes had prevailed. 
But when all was over, she must have learnt the moral force 
of her victories, and their meaning in the national life. Her 
triumph needed some tangible embodiment, some emblem in 
the form of art. and the genius of Phidias arose to perform 
the task. 

I do not now propose to speak in detail of the works of this 
artist, but only to deal with the two great statues of which I 
have spoken. For although we can only survey them with 
the eye of the mind, as we have hardly any visible shape left, 
they yet suit our purpose best, for they were the direct work 
of the hand of Phidias. It would have been impossible during 
that time of artistic activity which ensued between the close 
of the Persian and the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, 
for one man to have executed by himself all the sculptures 
that adorned the Parthenon. Pericles, we know, entrusted 
the general superintendence of the work to Phidias, but it 
must have been only here and there that the master could 
have worked single-handed. And this will probably account 
for the fact that, fine as is, for instance, the frieze illustrating 
the Pan-Hellenic procession, that quality which we are now 
studying is not largely apparent. One reason for this may be 
that to express any abstract feeling in relief, is not so easy 
as to do so in the round. But to my mind, this is only a 
partial explanation. What one is chiefly struck with and 
what has caused the general admiration is the boldness of 
execution, the spirited effect rendered in the treatment of 
horse and rider in a confined space. But the object in the 
main of the, frieze must have been decorative and thus, whoever 
actually executed it, we should hardly enquire here for the 
element we are now seeking. 

We must now pass on to the great statue of Athene 
lenos, but before doing so it will be well to consider for 
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a moment the other statue of the Athene Promachus. It 
stood in a prominent position on the Acropolis, and it is stated 
by Pausanias that the tip of the spear could be seen off Sunium 
as an indication to mariners of their home coming. But little 
is known about this statue, but it appears to have been of 
bronze, on a colossal scale, and represented the goddess armed 
with shield, spear and helmet. She stood in this warlike 
fashion as the protectress of the city, and as a type of that 
spirit which had made Salamis and Marathon possible. In 
her was embodied the fullness of the Greek triumph, a triumph 


not merely of one nation over another, but of law over license, 
of Grecian civilization over the barbarism of the East. It 
was a high performance and one that must have had a strong 
appeal to the popular imagination. But it was a representation 
of the patron goddess in one aspect only, and for a fuller con- 
ception we must now turn to the Athene Parthenos. 

This statue now exists but in copies, one of the most useful 
of which for the present enquiry being the Roman copy, 
found near the Varvakeion at Athens. The original was 
intended for the Parthenon, the House of the Virgin, and was 
likewise on a grand scale. The goddess again appears fully 
armed and bearing in her right hand the figure of Nike or 
Victory. But these filings appear to have a passive rather 
than an active presence and are supplied more to indicate the 
attributes of Athene than for the actual purpose of contact. 
She is the representative here of peace, not of war, the symbol 
in the Greek mind of all that was best in Ins intellectual and 

S t“ Zeus at Olympia. Phidias aimed still 
higher. Fine as this production of Athene was, i ' 

only Attic, of local not of universal sigm 

r n n _ flip father of gods and men aiui 
Zeus spoke for all Greece, as the fatlu^ ^ . 

the controller of the universe^ » while the left rested 

on his right arm stood a statu H ^ > was drapcd with 

on his sceptre. The lowe, pa i t ^ sta tue being 

a mantle richly embosse , The throne itself appears 

chryselephantine, of ivory an g • m thic;ll subjects, and 

to have been highly decoia i grand 

> ef<ec, viewed from . di stance ^ ^ ^ , om 


the 

and imposing. 


No copies 
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the descriptions that are extant, and from an attempt to 
grasp the significance of the whole, the mind can construct 
some image resembling the original work. 

The Zeus was generally considered better than the Athene, 
hut both must have been of great excellence. And re- 
membering this fact it may appear strange that the artist 
should have embodied his highest ideas fiist in the form of 
a woman and secondly in that of a man. No doubt some 
explanation is due to the reason that Phidias was subject 
both to Attic and to Argive influence. But considering the 
position held by women, even at the time of Pericles, this fact 
is hardly a sufficient answer. There was at this period an 
attempt made by women, of whom Aspasia was an example, 
to rise above tradition and implant in the mind of men a 
broader and more chivalrous view of the dignity of their sex. 
But such women were the exception, not the rule, and it was 
a tendency that shocked rather than enlightened the public 
mind. There is no reason to suppose that in this respect 
Phidias was superior to his brethren, and this temper is re- 
lied ed in his work. There is nothing that is essentially 
feminine in the statue of the goddess. Athene does not rank 
in this respect with Aphrodite or Demeter, in the possession 
of qualities peculiar to her sex. She is draped, dignified, 
somewhat austere, the patroness of the arts, the upholder of 
men in the agony of the race. She is manly, in spite of her 
drapery and woman’s form. And thus there is nothing 
incompatible between the Olympian Zeus and the Athene 
Parthenos, the former being only, as it were, an extension of 
the element from which the latter was created. 

These two statues were regarded by the ancients as the 
highest expression of the ideal in art, and the moment has 
now arrived to explain in what this quality consists. What 
is idealism ? For a better appreciation of this subject, let me 
tor a moment adopt a similar method of thought to that which 
I ha\e just used, and consider this element first in its relation 
to life and afterwards to art. 

What do we mean if we say that anyone with whom we are 
a< quainted takes an ideal view of, say, some intimate friend ? 

To my mind his attitude is somewhat as follows : It is an 
attempt on his part to heighten all those finer qualities which 
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he imagines his friend to possess, and an endeavour to conceal 
or treat as of no vital moment those which are less worthy 
of admiration It is a belief that under any given circum- 
stances he will always act up to his highest instincts, and that 
when he fails it is probably more through the force of 
circumstances than by his own fault. 

This attitude of mind is generally the product of a generous 
natuie, but not necessarily of a strong one and for this reason 
It is frequently either a refusal to look facts in the face, or 
else to appreciate one or more of them at the expense of certain 
others. But its chief weakness lies in this, that it takes a 
one-sided view of the conduct and possibilities of humanity. 
For the idealist to imagine that his comrade will always come 
out of every engagement with flying colours is to lose sight of 
the fact that to err is human and that we fall back as often as 
we advance. Such a view is not essentially sound, for it is 
founded on an exaggeration, viz,, an over-estimate of the 
powers that have been granted to humanity. 

Now this characteristic may be introduced into art, especially 
into portrait painting and photography, where all that is best 
may be emphasized and the less pleasing features passed over 
lightly. But it is not this sort of idealism that I understand 
in the work of Phidias. It is an expression not of humanity 
as ideal of itself, but rather as being so through its connection 
with those great moral though independent qualities which 
govern the world. For it is the recognition and the belief in 
these which constitute the true ideal view of life. And I feel 
that this was so with Phidias and that he must have looked 
with his own eyes upon beauty, justice and truth, and seen 
that they were fair. In what manner he did so it is difficult 
to determine. He may have followed a similar train of thought 
as Plato, and conceived that in a former life he had moved as 
an existing unit in such a pure and visionary atmosphere. 
And some have thought this, for it was said of his greatest 
work, “ that those who approach the statue of Zeus at Olympia 
do not conceive that they see ivory from the Indies or gold 
from the mines of Thrace, no, but the very son of Chronos and 
Rhea, transported by Phidias and set to watch over the lonely 
plain of Pisa.” To the Greek mind this Zeus was a real being, 
but we who have the ages behind us and can study the nun 
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TOdtas whot of all time, that such a view would present 
S so that his Zeus was to him probably more an expression 
TL highest attributes of divinity than a persona god. But 
h n ay also have conceived of the existence of such attribute, 
independent of man in their essence and yet needing for 
their utterance the form and the soul o human, y. So that 
Zeus himself must cease to be pure spirit and at least for our 
comprehension adopt the fashion of the desh. This view 
pleases me most, for it is fraught with the most consoling 
messages, to mankind. Looking upon this great statue, the 
Greek need not despair nor flunk too darkly of the unknown 
future, for here was humanity made pci feet by righteousness 
in union with the supreme deity. And as such it represented 
to man the sum of those ideal qualities which he lo\ed to 
contemplate and in the consideration of which he might most 
fully realise the spiritual possibilities of his own creation. 


ON SCOTT’S MOTHERLESS HEROINES. 

A STUDY BY A FATHER. 

I. 

It is a curious fact that the heroines of the Waverley novels 
have no mothers. Their mothers die either in giving them 
birth or soon after. At the most they do not survive the first 
few chapters. Consequently the heroine lives alone with her 
father, or if the father be dead also, with an uncle or guardian. 
She may possibly have one sister or one brother ; usually she 
has neither. A mother she never has, except in the melancholy 
instance of Lucy Ashton whose mother drove her mad. We 
have never seen this fact remarked upon before, so we will 
support our statement in detail. The Parents' Review seems 
to us a very appropriate place in which to record our 
observation. 

Rose Bradwardine (Waverley), an only daughter, keeps her 
father’s house. Flora Mclvor does the same for her brother. 
Julia Mannering and Lucy Bertram (Guy Mannering), Isabella 
Wardour (Antiquary), and Diana Vernon (Rob Roy), have 
fathers only. Edith Bellenden ( Old Mortality) owns a grand- 
mother David Deans (Heart of Midlothian) is twice a widower 
before the tale begins. Isabel Vere (Black Dwarf ) lost her 
mother in childhood. Rowena (Ivanhoe) is an orphan with 
a guardian, and Rebecca lives with her father. The Lady 
of Avenel (Monastery), already a widow, dies in chapter vm. 
leaving an orphan daughter, Mary Avenel. Cathen- Sey on 

( Abbot) Amy Robsart (Kenilworth), Minna and Brenda Trod 
\aoooi), neiuy Aij ar i\ Alice Lee (Woodstock), 

(Pirate), Margaret Ramsay dV) , • u o/ 

Alice Bridgenorth (Pevcnl), Catharine ,1 l 

Perth), all have fathers but .™“ h ’p erone Clara Mowbray 
(QucUin Durward) hasa ^ Lll ’ jas Redgauntlet 

(51 Ronan s Well) h Be renger (Betrothed) loses her father 
with her unde. Eve y * lal aunt . Edith Plantagenet 

and takes refuge with a cour t of Oueen 

(Talisman) is far from unde who takes care of 


Berengaria. Anne of Geirstein has an 
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